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Steel Starts Wage Discussions 


Whether or not the Government and the public will have 
to pay more for tanks, trucks, automobiles and appliances 
in the near future depends on the outcome of the negotia- 
tions between steel labor and management. Phil Murray, 
president of the C.I.O., has said that the United Steelworkers 
of America will seek to win a “very healthy and substan- 
tial” wage increase for its one million members. 

The steel industry today is operating at top capacity. It 
is estimated that an all time production record was set in 
the week beginning October 8, with the steel mills operating 
at 101.6% of the industry’s theoretical capacity. 

This is the background for the wage discussions that 
started on October 9. Many of the steel companies, includ- 
ing Republic and Jones & Laughlin, the third and fourth 
largest, complied with the union’s wishes that conversations 
start at an early date. However, the two largest companies, 
United States Steel and Bethlehem Steel, have not set the 
date for opening discussions. In the past, “Big Steel” has 
been the pace setter for the entire industry, and the amount of 
any increase will probably in large part depend on the nego- 
tiations between U.S. Steel and the union. 


The Arguments 


Each side will present strong arguments during the dis- 
cussions. The main union points are that steel companies’ 
profits have increased sharply this year and, therefore, the 
industry can afford to pay higher wages. They also argue 
that substantial wage increases in other industries have been 
granted in recent weeks on the basis of the higher cost of 
living and high industry productivity. The Aluminum 
Company of America, which employs 20,000 members of 
the C.I.O. union, voluntarily offered a 10% wage increase 
to its workers recently. The steelworkers union wants to 
match or exceed this. 

The industry’s arguments will be that a substantial wage 
increase will produce an inflationary effect on the national 
economy, and that it will have to increase steel prices. The 
pressure of unprecedented demand from non-military con- 
sumers and the increasing orders for national defense will 
necessitate further expansion, and the industry argues that a 
large part of the increased steel profits will have to finance 
this expansion, especially in the face of increased corporation 
taxes and the possibility of an excess profits levy. 

The inflationary spiral has already started. The problem 
is to apply the brakes in the manner that will involve the 
fewest inequalities to the various segments of the economy. 
Consumer and real estate credit controls already have been 
invoked. A higher tax rate is in effect, as are inventory and 
priority regulations. Are these measures sufficient to curb 
inflation and are they equalizing sacrifice? Is a wage in- 
crease justifiable for steel? If granted, what will be its effect 
on the economy as a whole? This is part of the large prob- 
lem. 
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Next Steps in Korea 


The U.N. General Assembly worked with speed in the 
early days of this month to reach two important decisions 
on the future of Korea. The resolution passed October 7 
made clear that (1) U.N. forces had Assembly approval to 
cross the 38th parallel into North Korea, and (2) the United 
Nations will take on the responsibility of establishing a uni- 
fied Korea and will help to rebuild its shattered economy. 

The almost solid world backing for the U.N. action in 
Korea continues. The vote on the October 7 resolution was 
47 to 5. Only the Soviet bloc voted against it. India, Yugo- 
slavia, Afghanistan and the Arab nations abstained. 


Finishing Military Action 


The United States and many other nations considered that 
further U.N. approval was not necessary for U.N. troops to 
enter North Korea. They claimed that authorization was 
already provided in the Security Council resolutions of June 
25 and 27. It was considered essential, however, to have 
full U.N. backing. For the Assembly has been concerned 
with the problem of Korean unity and independence since 
1947, and will be again once the fighting stops. 

The Assembly gave its approval in an indirect way. It 
recommended “that all appropriate steps be taken to ensure 
conditions of stability throughout Korea,” and “that United 
Nations forces should not remain in any part of Korea 
otherwise than so far as necessary for achieving the objec- 
tives...” of the resolution. 


Assembly Rejects Compromise 


In insisting on a unified Korea, the Assembly turned down 
the Soviet proposal for a cease-fire and immediate with- 
drawal of U.N. forces. Although the Russian plan included 
“all-Korean” elections, these were to be held under the 
auspices of both the North and South Korean governments. 
This obviously could not have worked and would have kept 
Korea divided into two countries. 

The Assembly saw no way in which Korea could be uni- 
fied and a stable peace restored unless U.N. forces were 
allowed to enter the North. Over the past three years, the 
biggest stumbling block to Korean unity was the refusal of 
the North Korean government to let the U.N. Commission 
enter its territory. 

The Assembly found the same objection to a compromise 
Indian resolution allowing the U.N. forces to remain in the 
South but having them halt at the 38th parallel. India has 
been trying to act as mediator and has worked especially to 
avoid the entrance of the Chinese communists into the war. 
Repeatedly Mao Tse-tung has warned that China will not 
tolerate U.N. forces on her border. So far he has not gone 
beyond protests. If China should throw in troops, the 
fighting in Korea, now well on its way to a successful end, 
might broaden into a dangerous large-scale conflict, possibly 
even a general war. (Continued on next page) 
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N ew U.N. Commission 


In the hope that the fighting will soon be over, the As- 
sembly also outlined plans for rebuilding Korea. The reso- 
lution sets up a U.N. Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea which will be responsible to the 
Assembly for this task. The Commission includes several 
Asiatic countries and no big powers. Members are Australia, 
Chile, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand 
and Turkey. Unfortunately India refused to take the seat 
offered to her. 

The Commission will take over the duties performed by 
the present U.N. Commission on Korea, set up by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1947. First attention will probably go to 
the problem of new elections. Since elections in the South 
last May were held under U.N. observation, they could be 
considered still valid. In that case, elections would be needed 
only in the North. There are, however, good arguments for 
holding new nation-wide elections, because of the tremendous 
changes brought about by the war and the uprooting of so 
many thousands of Koreans. This plan is strongly opposed 
by the Syngman Rhee government, which maintains that it 
now has legal authority over all Korea. 


Rebuilding the Economy 


As important to Korea’s future as a unified government 
is the rebuilding of its economy from the terrible destruction 
of the war. Secretary of State Acheson, in his opening ad- 
dress to the General Assembly last month, urged a vigorous 
effort by all U.N. members. “Just as Korea has become the 
symbol of resistance against aggression, so it can become also 
the vibrant symbol of the renewal of life... . What the 
U.N. will be able to do here can help set a pattern of coordi- 
nated economic and social action in other places.” 


The Assembly resolution asked that the Economic and 
Social Council hold a special session immediately to work 
out plans for Korean relief and rehabilitation. The Council 
began work last week and is expected to report by early 
November. The Assembly will then pass on the plans and 
give the new U.N. Commission more definite instructions. 
The Council (ECOSOC) was also asked to study long-term 
measures for economic development. 


Budget and Administration 


Both ECOSOC and the Assembly will have to grapple 
with difficult problems of administration and finance. What 
should the administrative set-up be under the U.N. Com- ie 
mission? An UNRRA-type board might be used, with 
membership from all nations contributing funds or supplies. 
Or it might be a single administrator, which would prob- 
ably make for greater efficiency. There are also important 
questions of coordination with the U.N. specialized agencies. 
How should the economic aid be financed? Should the 
U.N. prepare a budget and assign quotas to the various 
members? This is the way the regular budgets of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies are raised. Or . 
should a special meeting be held for pledging voluntary e 
contributions? This was the method used in launching the 
new U.N. technical assistance program last June. Which- 
ever plan is chosen, the United States will have to finance 
a major part of the program. 
The United States has generally urged the handling of 
special budgets by the voluntary contributions method, which 
it finds more satisfactory in its dealings with Congress. 
There is considerable support for the compulsory quotas, 
however, especially among the small nations which do not 
carry a heavy part of the expense. 
Since Korean reconstruction may become a “pilot project” 
for economic aid and development through the United 
Nations, it will set important precedents. 


Collective Action through U.N. 


Throughout U.N. discussion on the future of Korea, the 
United States has made clear that this is to be a UN.— 
not a U.S.—undertaking. The U.S. government seems con- 
vinced that Korean problems can be handled better collec- 
tively through U.N. than unilaterally on our own. The 
U.S. has asked to have its forces relieved as quickly as pos-, 
sible from occupation duty in Korea and urges that other 
nations take over. 

Thus Korea will continue to be, as it has been since 
June 25, a testing ground for collective international action. 
The U.N. will have a chance to show not only what it can 
do to stop aggression, but also how well it can perform the 
lengthier and perhaps even harder tasks of making the peace. 
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